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“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


From ‘‘ First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 
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The Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom has now been active for the period that we 
call a generation, for it was in May, in 1915, that the 
International Congress of Women, out of which it grew, 
met at The Hague. It is still very much alive. In 


countries overwhelmed by Nazism, Fascism and war it . 


is invisible as are the flowers in winter which yet will 
fill the fields with color when spring returns. In coun- 
tries which are free its members, whether at home or 
temporarily abroad as exiles, testify by their several 
activities to their loyalty to what the WILPF stands for. 
In countries in totalitarian lands this loyalty has 
brought death, and suffering worse than death, to more 
members than we shall perhaps ever know. 


This movement has always been an integral part of 
the women’s movement. The International Alliance for 
Woman Suffrage had planned to hold its regular meet- 
ing in 1915 but gave it up because of the war then raging. 
Various members felt, however, that a meeting of women 
was needed more than ever. The congress at The Hague 
was the result. It is hard for younger women to realize 
what was the condition of women at this time—politi- 
cally, but also in regard to opportunities for education, 
professionally, and socially in every sort of way. By 
1919 the suffrage movement was so far advanced that 
the WILPF left that issue mainly to the bodies specially 
organized to push it, but the conviction that women’s 
full contribution to public affairs and to human develop- 
ment generally was of infinite importance both to women 
themselves and to the cause of peace and freedom has 
always been a living part of the thought of the WILPF, 
and it has always pressed ‘for opportunity and recog- 
nition for women. This was especially so in connection 
with the League of Nations in which women did in fact 
do such notable work. 


The WILPF has worked both within different coun- 
tries and, more characteristically, internationally. An 
instance of work which was carried on mainly in the 


~ 


international field was the fundamental effort to secure 
a control of armaments which should be a step toward 
the time when genuine disarmament would be possible 
and armed nations an absurdity. At last, in 1932, after 
interminable delays, the Conference on the Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments, called’ by the League of 
Nations, met in Geneva and worked month after month 
to find a basis of agreement. os agead proposed an all- 
round cut of one-third, Germany saa reduction 
universal and complete disarmament. The PF, 
along with many other peace tions and women’s 


organizations, pressed with all their might for cour- 


ageous action, and made a record in securing some six 
millions out of twelve millions of 
the monster petitions presented. It is interesting to 
recall the elderly Japanese woman who arrived with an 
appeal for disarmament signed by large numbers of Jap- 
anese women. But custom and inertia, power politics 
and nationalism, to say nothing of the immense money 
interests in armament production, were too powerful for 
the countless numbers of reasonable men and women 
who foresaw the inevitable outcome. The colossal strug- 
gle for disarmament must be renewed after the war, 
doubtless in new shapes influenced by developments in 
the field of collective security. But this time it must be 
carried through to success. 

Meanwhile we in the United States have on our 
hands the heavy and urgent task of trying to prevent 
extensions of re compulsion and in 


compulsory training of boys for military service to be 
instituted as soon as the war is over. If the United 


States is now to adopt militarization, physical and — ' 


it will be doing more than its share of preparing for 
another world war. 


Another instance of cooperative effort by members 


of the WILPF across national lines for a strictly inter- 


national object was their work on behalf of a World Or- 
(Cont'd on last page) 
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MESSAGE TO THE U.S.A. SECTION 
ON ITS 30th ANNIVERSARY 


As Hon. Secretary of the British Section I have sent a 
‘Message from our Executive Committee, for your 30th Anniver- 
sary celebrations. I welcome the opportunity the Editor has 
kindly given me to send a personal message for publication in 
“FOUR LIGHTS”. 


Here, on the edge of ‘so much destruction—and experiencing 
some of it—we have found it difficult to keep a detached, and 
perhaps even more, a well-informed view of events and tenden- 
cies. Our time is so fully occupied in other ways. It has there- 
fore been most refreshing to receive, through articles and reports, 
evidence of the vigorous and clear-minded outlook of the U.S.A. 
Section. The singleness of purpose revealed has been an inspira- 
tion. When we get together again you will find much need for 

* patience over our fragmentary contributions, and I am sure as 
far as Europe is concerned (where they have of course suffered 
far more)—a great need of understanding of those not yet ready 
again for political thinking. 

will help us in the coming difficult tasks of reconstruction— 
intellectual and moral as well as material. 

‘It is with a sense of gratitude for past help and in the 
certainty of its continuance that I send very best wishes for 
the celebrations of your 30th Anniversary. 

K. E. Innes. 

* * * 


DOROTHY DETZER AT SAN FRANCISCO 


The Conference of the United Nations at San Francisco 
is an event so unprecedented in wartime, and one whose results 
may be so far-reaching, that the public has taken a wide and 
serious interest in it. Although the government spread announce- 


* ments that travel to this city is severely limited, hotel space 


unavailable, and has implied that many of the sessions may be 
closed, nevertheless the people are roused to the fact that they 
have a stake in the proceedings, and they are sending repre- 
sentatives of many unofficial groups to be on the spot. The 
National Executive Committee of the WIL decided, some time 
ago that Miss Detzer should be on the Pacific Coast, even at 
the cost of not having her~at_our Annual Meeting. With her, 

i up a WIL delegation, will be associated Ruth Gage 
Colby of Minnesota, Mary Hull O’Fallon of New York, Mary 
Farquharson of Seattle, and Margaret Hayes of California. A 
special fund is being raised to cover their expenses. 


No precise accomplishment can be expected from such a 
mission. But the WIL hopes that Miss Detzer with her ability 
and experience, and our other members, will find ways to place 
before the delegates of the nations some of the League’s convic- 


_tions about. the essentials of peace. They will not confine them- 


selves to talking with the representatives of the United States. 
Just as important, perhaps, will be conversations with members 
from small powers who may be glad to find support in their 
struggle for more democracy in the new charter. If there is any 
chance of strengthening the principles for which WIL has always 
stood, and which we believe to be vital to a peaceful world, we 
want to advance them. - 


And the time to work for those principles is at the start, 
when the new framework is being laid. Greater functions for 
the General Assembly, more opportunity for democratic pro- 
cedures, more adequate share for smaller nations and less of 
arbitrary control by the great powers, progressive advancement 
of international law, provision for development of dependent 
peoples toward economic and political freedom, reduction of 
armament, general abolition of conscription, an international 
bill of rights for individuals, a democratic mechanism for amend- 
ing the charter, are some of the essentials in the eyes of the WIL. 


‘It will be a strange Annual Meeting without Miss Detzer. 
But we are expecting to receive direct reports from her during 
our sessions, which will keep us very close to what is happening. 
Whatever WIL members can do to support her will be freely 
offered. Our only wish is to.see a right beginning made on the 
road toward full international organization. For the WIL has 
nothing less than the whole of humanity at heart when it pleads 
for a structure of peace built on freedom, justice, and goodwill. 


AFTER THIR1 


“Sisters, let us try it once more... 


I have on my desk two letters—both received this 
week, both from’ co-workers who have had to be silent 
for years, One is from a leading member in France, the 
other from a prominent member in a distant country 
in the far North. Both use nearly identical language 
though they have not heard from each other for over 
five years. Our French friend writes: “J’aimerais a’ 
savoir ce que yous pensez au sujet de l’avenir de la Ligue. 
Personnellement je crois que rien ne pourrait revivre 
sous une forme exactement sembable...” Our col- 


league from the North says: “. . . better than ever be- 


fore we understand the necessity of standing together. 
I hope we shall be able to take up our work again, but 
maybe we shall have to give it other forms. ...” It is 
quite possible that the two writers had different kinds 
of changes of form in mind; but both of them realize 
that the revolutionary changes i in the structure and mani- 
festations of human society urgently call for changes 
also in the work of our own international organization 
if it is to surviye. “Frozen” patterns will kill it and new 
bodies will grow in its place.. 


Our objectives and principles stand as they stood 
before, having proved sane and sound through years of 
wareand peace. But the approach towards these objec- 
tives, the methods to achieve them, the set-up and func- 
tioning of our organization will have to. be revised. 


The approach: We—and I mean every member all 
over the giobe—must educate ourselves to become much 
more conscious of the fact that ours is a centrifugal 
and not a centripetal structures OUR WORLD IS THE 
WORLD and some of us today are downright “homesick 
for the world.” It is futile to repeat through the years 
that the International is the’ basis of our structure and 
that it existed before National Sections and their local 
groups were set up as long as most members think of 
our International as the very distant “roof”, unknown 
and unapproachable as the roofs of American sky- 
scrapers. The WILPF has made and still makes the 
world its first concern, its first and foremost area of 
work. It is the center from which sections and groups 
ought to take their initiative and their inspiration. In- 
stead of thinking in local units we think of the world as 
our unit. We work to have this world-wide concept of 
things radiate into the thought and work of smaller 
units, and not the other way round. The language of 
world organization has been our’ language for thirty 
years. It is not new to us. But many of the words and 
expressions of this language (e.g. security, neutrality) 
have changed or are now changing to new meanings. 
Our international terminology needs revision in the light 
of- recent developments. The WILPF cannot remain 
static in a world of dynamic changes. 


It is futile to recruit new members without explain- 
ing to them the full international implications of our 
objectives. It is futile to narrow these down to mean 
one or two issues which may just happen to have im- 
portance in the national life of an individual country 
while omitting the importance of the question as a 
world concern, While working in nearly every Euro- 
pean country between the two wars, I have often been 
surprised to find many a member and even officers 
ignorant of the WILPF International Constitution and 
Resolutions. They had never heard about them. Their 
two consultative members, the connecting links between 
the country in question and the international executive 
committee, had had “a perfectly wonderful time” at in- 
ternational executive meetings or Congresses, but had 
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IIRTY YEARS 


never been given the opportunity of reporting to groups 
after their return home, The WILPF world and its 
problems were forgotten... .. 


There were a few Sections, however, who handed 
to every member the text of the WILPF International 
Constitution and the short summary of our history, 
“A Venture in Internationalism,” and lent International 
Congress Reports and the set of International Resolu- 
tions to the new member for study and acceptance. 
There were a few Sections who kept their membership 


continuously informed on activities at International - 


Headquarters and) had regular study courses for the 
interpretation of international developments. Unless 
our membership is really permeated with a world-wide 
sense of problems that affect the life of the whole world 


we may have members in many parts of the globe with- | 


out, however, contributing to the growth of a new real- 
ization of the world as an entity and to the maturing 
of a planetary consciousness. These ought to be our first 
concerns in re-dedicating ourselves to the WILPF. 


New methods, a new set-up and functioning of the 


_ organization can be planned only at a meeting attended 


by as many members from as many countries as physi- 
cally and materially possible. Kathleen Innes reminded 
us in a recent letter that at a distance of so many thou- 
sand miles we do not fully realize the state of utter chaos 
on other continents. She is right. People not trained 
by the experiences of international work in times of 
crises often dismiss as “bitter” or “emotional” any de- 


scription dealing with the cruel and bitter truth behind . 


events in other parts of the globe. They sometimes 
even resent the temperament foreign to them and the 
emotions of a speaker from a famine-stricken or terror- 
ridden country at the sight of comforts, waste and 
thoughtlessness even among those who call themselves 
friends of the people in question. Our own next Inter- 
national Congress may turn out to be a great test, THE 
test probably, in the life of our organization, To know 
the truth, to make it known without suppression of 
facts—however bitter and cruel—and yet to keep up 
selfless devotion, optimism and courage, vision and faith 
in the ultimate goals of our WILPF and to help others 
to maintain their own strength and faith is one great 
task before us. 


I personally believe that the challenge for the mem- 
bers of the WILPF at this juncture of its history is to 
become pioneers again—pioneers as in 1915 and 1919. 
Pioneering is urgently needed again, though its area 
has changed. As your pioneering in the United States 
has for some time been changing from geographical to 
social realms, so our WILPF must boldly push into new 
fields. The vigor of your young American Republic in 
its early years has been largely ascribed to the fact that 
Americans went ahead doing things that were never 
done before. The same was true for our International 


in 1915 and 1919. The organization was young. It was - 


getting things done. Will the younger generation have 


the moral and human qualities to do equally well today? — 


Where everything has been dominated for so many 
years by death and destruction, life assumes a new mean- 
ing. Our friends in war-stricken countries are waiti 
not for a repetition of formulae, patterns and outmod 
activities, not either for “thrilling adventures” or for 
new names for old standards, not even mainly for sym- 
pathy and understanding, but for our intellectual .alert- 
ness and greatness of -e to start all over again in a 
rapidly changing worl 
Gertrude Baer 
International Joint Chairman. 


PCEMS OF AND FREEDOM 
ber, is bringing out her first volume ‘of collected verse for us! 
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welfare of our ONE WORLD is not established in San Fran- 
cisco, it will remain for us to organize it in to 
for ourselves and our children the blessings of peace, prosperity, 


Copies be procured at 265 West 11 
or.at 166 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 4 
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k Jane Addams Speaks is a new leafiet printed by Leonard Pas 
S. Kenworthy, small enough to enclose in letters, drop in hand- ane 
> bags, or carry in pockets. It contains a one page biography on - a 
Y the front, then seven pages devoted to direct oe, topically sicher 
arranged, on such subjects as “on Striving for the Ideal,” “on hae 
f Minorities”, “on Recreation”, “on War”, “on the Art of awe eo 
t This is one of a series including George Fox, Abraham Li Pore 
Kagawa, Tolstoy, William Penn, Wesley, Woolman. 
nt The cost is Sc each, $2.75 per 100. Available author at ae 
Fairmount, Ind. 
The Campaign for World Government is circulating a Peti- 
} tion addressed to the Delegates of the United and Associated ae 
Ay Nations in San Francisco as follows: “eg 
i “We, the undersigned people of the United States, believing fa 
; as we do that just government rests on the consent of the gov- . 
erned, respectfully urge that you establish a world legislative ee 
body to which we can elect our own representatives. Gs 
“The sovereignty which belongs to us, the people, we now SSP oe 
: wish to re-divide, giving to a higher world level of government ; Be. 7 
"ae —which we continue to control through our representatives— eee 
the power to decide questions of world-wide concern. Bie 
“If democratic international machinery capable of 
i the economic and political problems, which menace the gen a 
| 
{ 
MISS BRINTON RESIGNS 
Collection at § 
link for us wi eae 
| 
initiative we can point to. We shall miss- her, and Son 
her well. 

192 
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THE LESSON OF THE PAST—(Cont’d from p. 1) 


ganization which should not only prevent war but 
actively advance the cooperation of all peoples in carry- 
ing on their common business and achieving their com- 
mon purpose. The Zurich Congress in 1919, sitting at 


the same time as the Paris Peace Conference, like it 


discussed the proposed Covenant of the new League of 
Nations; it agreed as to the desirability of such a body 
and as to the ways in which it wished the document 
improved and developed. It set up an office in Geneva, 
housed in the picturesque quarters of its little Maison 
Internationale, and when the new League of Nations 
settled in Geneva, after its preliminary stage in London, 
the WILPF found itself in a highly favorable situation, 
not only for acquainting itself thoroughly with the activ- 
ities and methods of the League of Nations, but for 
cordial personal relations with various members of the 
Secretariat and Commissions, with the I.L.O. and with 
members of National Delegations to the Assembly, 
especially through members like Helena M. Swanwick, 
Henrietta Forchammer, Mrs. Wicksell, Miss Hesselgren, 
Senora Palencia and others. It took a real part in ac- 
tivities of some of the almost innumerable international 
organizations centered in Geneva, and it organized there 
conferences, open to the public, on subjects like Control 
of the Drug Traffic and the problem of Statelessness. 


The WILPF was always deeply interested on behalf 
of dependent and minority peoples. It worked for 
India, it worked for Liberia when it was threatened 
with expulsion from the League of Nations and loss of 
independence, it worked to help Albania to the member- 
ship in the League of Nations which was finally ac- 
corded it. 


It realized the importance of emotional and psycho- 
logical factors in international friction and sent various 
friendly missions of conciliation to disputed border lands. 
It played a role of conciliation and mutual understanding 
for instance in Schleswig-Holstein, the Balkans, the 
Franco-German border and in unhappy Silesia where a 
summer school brought Germans and Poles together. 
English members played a.feally historic part in helping 
to allay the bitterness in Iréland after the ugly “black 
and tan” episodes there. 


' The WILPF sent Edith Pye and Camille Drevet to 
China and the French colonies in the Far East, an 
experience which helped the French Section to do good 
work against the abuses of French colonial rule. In 


__India the British Section was again and again repre- 


sented by that earnest and experienced friend of India’s 
freedom, Agatha Harrison. In 1922 it arranged a speak- 
ing tour through the United States for a party made 
up of a French woman, an English woman, and the 
Secretary of the German Section, Gertrude Baer, now 
one of the three Joint Chairmen of the WILPF. Coming 
so soon after the war this was a rather sensational under- 
taking. Mary Sheepshanks was sent to the Ukrainian 
parts of Poland to investigate the reported mistreatment 
by the nationalist Polish government of the Ukrainian 
elements there. This is the part of the then Poland 
which is now to be united to the Ukraine. 


The great need for popular education in interna- 
tional affairs was and is obvious, and to help meet this 
a large number of Summer Schools have been carried 
on, sometimes several in one season in different coun- 
tries. It is impossible to list them all. One met in 
Mexico; one of the latest was in Hungary shortly 
before the outbreak of the war. Two of the best of them 
discussed “Colonies” and “Scientific Warfare.” The 


af 


nine International Congresses that have been held also 
helped in this work besides fulfilling their primary func- 
tion of keeping members in touch with the. work of 
National Sections and of fix-ng common policies. 


But at last the disaster so long dreaded broke upon 
an appalled world. When the war clouds pass away 
men everywhere will face incredible wreckage. Peoples 
of the whole wotld have been exposed to the contagion 
of hate, to the blinding experience of national, war exal- 
tation, to the brutality that is too largely: displayed in 
war side by side with the clean and generous heroism 
of noble types. Some day—perhaps sooner than we 
dare count on—the world will be picking up the pieces, 
putting war-broken fellow-citizens decently out of sight 
in hospitals, resuming the broken lines of the pursuit 
of knowledge and the pursuit of beauty. The WILPF 
is hoping to send representatives to the San Francisco 
Conference. Soon it will be calling together its officers 
to consult and plan and, we hope, to arrange another 
Congress. Sweden and England have already sent out 
invitations to such a meeting. We must begin to save 
money now so that we can go ourselves and can make it 
possible for distant and war-stricken countries to be 
properly represented. 


In the post-war period the world will need as never 
before some organization to do what the League of 
Nations attempted and partly succeeded in doing. Mem- 
bers of the WILPF and of other constructive interna- 
tional organizations need to recognize how largely their 
efforts presupposed the “Geneva Institution” and de- 
pended on it. Now at San Francisco the new institution 
will be given shape. It is not rae to be completely 
satisfactory to anyone. 


Then once more, as at Zurich, the WILPF will be 
making up its mind as to whether to prefer half a loaf 
or the risk of no bread—at any rate for an indefinite 


time. The answer will depend partly on temperament 


and greatly on how the quality of the half-loaf is assessed 
and what the possibility appears to be of getting some- 


_thing better if this is rejected. 


But perhaps after all the main thing is just to get 
the delegates together as soon, and from as many coun- 
tries, as possible and let them set. to work. The new 
body will not be what its paper definition might seem 
to describe, but what its members actually make of it. 
The practice of cooperation will be what will give the 
United Nations Organization its character. What was 
the matter with the League of Nations was not the 
faults in the Covenant which the Zurich Congress ana- 
lyzed. The trouble was in the mentalities, the temper 
and purposes of the imperialists and trade rivals that 
sent their representatives to Geneva. 


These menaces are still powerful and not least in 
the United States. Desire for a strong position in trade 
and other fields of economic opportunity, the urge to 
dominate aviation and oil resources and to control the 
monetary keys of financial power, the suspicions and 
fears of the alien experiments of Russia, the deification, 
as the “American way,” of the unbridled play of self- 
interest, the wish to use weak and undeveloped peoples 
and their resources for selfish advantage—these things 
are the enemies of peace. 


The WILPF, continuing to function, along with 
all the countless other agencies organized and unorgan- 
ized, will find plenty of work to be done to help, in the 
measure of its possibilities, to give control in both na- 


tional and international affairs to\ the forces of reason 
and goodwill. 
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